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Abstract 

This study surveys problems with English language teaching and learning and the professional development (PD) 
needs of high-school teachers in three provinces of three Secondary Educational Service Areas in Thailand. Both 
closed-and open-ended questionnaires were employed. The data was analyzed by frequency distribution and 
percentage; the problems and PD needs are herein presented from highest to lowest ranking. The study’s results 
may possibly be generalized so that local organizations and institutions of higher education can provide 
appropriate assistance and improve the English teaching situation in Thailand in general. 
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1. Introduction 

1.1 English Education Failure in Thailand 

Thai students spend twelve years studying English in primary and secondary schools, but the results are 
questionable. When compared to people in neighboring countries, Thais’ English proficiency is relatively low. 
The 2010 Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) showed that Thailand ranked 116 th out of 163 
countries. The Netherlands topped the list with an average score of 100 out of 120, followed by Denmark and 
Singapore with the average scores of 99 and 98 respectively. The international average score was 80 but the Thai 
average score was 75, which was a little higher than the average scores of Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, and 
Myanmar, but was trailing far behind other ASEAN countries such as Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, and 
Singapore. On the 2011 report, the Thai average score was still the same, 75 (Test and Score Data Summary for 
TOEFL, 2011-2012). 

In addition, in the most recent Education First English Proficiency Index (EF EPI, 2012) released in October, 
2012, Sweden and Denmark ranked first and second, Singapore twelfth, and Thailand 53 rd - the world’s 
second-lowest rank (above only Libya) - with an average score of 43.36 and labeled ‘very low proficiency’. 

When the English-proficiency test results within Thailand were examined, the O-NET (Ordinary National 
Educational Test) revealed that the English average scores of Thai primary school students in 2010 and 2011 
were, out of 100, 31.75, and 20.99 respectively. The average scores between 2009 and 2011 of 900,000 lower 
secondary-school students were 32.42, 26.05, and 16.19 respectively. Among 350,000 upper secondary-school 
students, the English-language average scores (2009-2011) were 30.68, 23.98, and 19.22 (O-NET reports, 2012). 
These poor results were controversial. Some doubted the consistency and validity of the tests, while others 
questioned the teaching and learning practices in English-language classes in Thai schools. 

1.2 Causes of Failure 

Upon examining the English-language classes, many researchers pointed to a few main factors contributing to 
the failure of English-language teaching-and-learning: unqualified and poorly-trained teachers, poorly-motivated 
students, learners of mixed abilities in overly large classes, and rare opportunities for student exposure to English 
outside of class time (Dhanasobhon, 2006; ONEC, 2003). 

Wiriyachitra (2002, citing Biyaem, 1997) compiled the causes of difficulties in English language teaching and 
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learning in Thailand especially in the primary and secondary schools. Some of the problems she posted were: 
teachers’ heavy teaching loads, inadequately equipped classrooms and education technology, the university 
entrance examination system, teachers’ insufficient English language skills and cultural knowledge. The 
problems involving students who wished to speak English fluently included challenging interference from Thai 
language, lack of opportunity to use English in their daily lives, unchallenging English lessons, being passive 
learners, being too shy to speak English with classmates, being poorly-motivated and lack of responsibility for 
their own learning. These problems have been attributable to the unsatisfactory results of English language 
teaching as mentioned earlier. 

However, according to Geringer (2003), the most important factor in student learning progress is the teachers, 
and teacher quality outweighs other factors such as motivation, funding, and class sizes. Qualified teachers can 
create the best environment for learning. As for Thailand (Education in Thailand, Wikipedia), a survey, in 
collaboration with the University of Cambridge, measuring the qualifications of four hundred Thai teachers of 
English, found that a full 60% of them had knowledge of English and teaching methodologies below that of the 
syllabus level at which they were teaching. Of the remaining top 40%, only 3% had a reasonable level of fluency, 
and only 20% were teaching class-levels for which they were both qualified and competent. Noopong (2002) 
also reported that 65% of primary school teachers who were teaching English had not taken English as their 
major of their studies, and only around 70% of secondary school English teachers graduated with a bachelor’s 
degree in English. Dhanasobhon (2006) explained that at the secondary level, there is a shortage of teachers of 
English because English majored graduates love to work in other higher salary jobs such as flight attendants, or 
in hotel and tourism businesses, or with private companies. 

In addition to the lack of qualified teachers, it is widely understood that what is expected from teachers these 
days is multi-faceted. They are required to teach effectively in challenging environments; to make effective use 
of information and communications technology (ICT) in their teaching; to cater to a variety of learning styles (as 
elaborated in Gardner’s Theory of Multiple Intelligences, 1993); to conduct research aimed at improving the 
quality of their teaching; and to deal effectively with multitudinous administrative tasks — all of which to meet 
up with the requirements for ‘Quality Assurance.’ Moreover, most Thai teachers of English, especially at the 
secondary level, have to teach at least eighteen hours a week on average and often take on additional classes 
outside regular school hours in order to supplement their relatively meager salaries. Because of overloaded 
burden, their teaching styles start to fossilize into ones of rote-learning, teaching grammar and translation with 
Thai as the medium of instruction, teacher-centered classroom activities, spoon-feeding, and so on. 

1.3 Attempts to Improve the Situation 

Institutions of higher education realize this fact and try to give assistance by organizing training sessions, 
seminars, and conferences for teachers at all levels of ability and experience: novice teachers, teachers with some 
experience, and teachers able to play more advanced roles as leaders or trainers. Also, the Thailand Education 
Reform implemented between 1996 and 2007 emphasized teacher development, and teachers would be offered 
continuous training with some form of training such as attending seminars, workshops, or conferences every two 
years (Wiriyachitra, 2002). 

The Language Institute of Thammasat University (LITU), no less than many other institutions of higher 
education, has been organizing professional development training courses for thousands of English teachers from 
various high schools. The trainees, through the end-of-course evaluation form, have been reporting high levels of 
satisfaction with the training. However, the design and the implementation of professional development training 
courses, which focused mainly on lesson-planning and teaching methodology, emphasizing how to teach each 
skill and how to teach integrated skills, was in a sort of top-down and non-collaborative manner. In other words, 
teacher participants had no opportunity to influence or change the content or delivery of the professional 
development activities and materials being provided. 

Colbert, Brown, Choi & Thomas (2008) stated that improving teacher quality is both common and necessary, 
and it depends on professional development, which should create meaningful learning experiences for teachers. 
However, while teachers are required to participate in professional development activities, it is often the case that 
they are not involved in selecting and planning those activities, and that professional development may not be 
closely tied to classroom practice. Teachers attended the courses available to them, which may or may not have 
directly served their needs. They may very well have returned to their schools and faced the same problems they 
had before, or they may have been fortunate enough to be able to modify their classroom practices using what 
they gained from the training. Therefore, a more desirable PD training course should provide some opportunities 
for participants to be involved in choosing the problems for which they’ve been searching solutions (Zeichner, 
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2003; Sparks, 2004; Bonner, 2006). 

Recently LITU was requested by a high school to run a training course for their teachers on Advanced 
Reading-Writing and Essay Writing. The course was a kind of teacher-driven professional development activity. 
The teachers analyzed their own needs and specified what type of training they wanted. They were interested in 
gaining all sorts of skills required for teaching highly-motivated and above-average students: classroom 
management, instructional skills, and in improving their own language proficiency. This school is not quite 
typical in that it aims to become a world-class science school. In order to help with financial support and to 
encourage cooperation among peers, the school collaborated with a few local high schools, encouraging 
participants from them to join the training so that costs could be shared. 

The outcome of this course was highly satisfactory. The average score from 31 participants representing the 
course satisfaction, which included the course content, activities, and other relevant concerns, was 4.91 out of 5 
of the ranking scale. Thus was the researcher inspired to speculate as to whether the aforementioned training 
courses satisfactorily served the needs of the participants. Could the training activities be initiated and conducted 
by the participating teachers themselves instead? Mightn’t it be more fruitful if they had opportunities to choose 
their own areas of interest, establish networks and interact with peers who share common interests? 

In addition, another issue came to mind. The interested participants, except for those from the initiating school, 
paid their own fees or were partially supported by their schools, and they spent five weekend-days to participate 
in the course. Such willingness supports the idea that school teachers inadequately get opportunities and support 
for professional development despite their interest in self-improvement in their chosen careers. Opportunities for 
them to attend seminars such as the annual Thailand TESOL conferences are rare. Each year, LITU finances 
more than fifteen teachers to participate in said conferences, both as presenters and attendees, while teachers in 
some schools sign up to show their desire to attend the conferences, but only a few from each school get both 
permission and financial assistance to do so (personal communication with three teachers from three secondary 
schools at a conference, January 2012). 

In fact, the Ministry of Education has been giving assistance to teachers by already setting up 88 English 
Resource and Instruction Centres (ERIC) in many educational regional areas. One of the activities organized by 
an ERIC is to run professional development sessions for English teachers. Some interesting questions are raised: 
Have those sessions adequately and directly served the teachers’ needs? Have the teachers had opportunities to 
say what their problems are and what kind of professional development they need? What level of difficulties 
teachers are having in their teaching context? 

Apart from the teacher quality, the student motivation, the curricula and textbooks, the assessment methods, and 
other supporting factors such as teaching aids, class sizes, and time allocation are often said to exacerbate the 
English language teaching problems in Thailand. Thus, with the present unsatisfactory results of English 
language teaching and learning and obvious desires for professional development of English teachers, the 
researcher aimed to get a clearer picture of the problems secondary school teachers are facing and to find out if 
those teachers need any kind of professional development. 

2. Research Methodology 

2.1 Research Objectives 

1) To survey English-teaching problems related to the teachers, students, assessment, curricula and textbooks, 
and other factors contributing to successful teaching in secondary schools. 

2) To investigate the needs for professional development of English language teachers in those schools. 

2.2 Subjects of the Study 

This quantitative survey study was conducted on a rather small scale. The sample was thirty-four teachers of 
English language from nine schools from three Secondary Educational Service Areas (SESAs) in central 
Thailand. There were altogether 77 secondary schools in these SESAs, and three schools were randomly selected 
from each SESA. The Head of the Foreign Language Department of each school helped distribute the 
questionnaires to all forty-seven English teachers, collect the replied questionaires and post them back to the 
researcher the following week. The returning rate of the questionnaire was 72.34%. 

2.3 Research Instrument 

The questionnaire (in Thai) consisted of three parts: 

Part I requested personal information about the teacher and school, the teacher’s qualifications, teaching 
experience, workload, and PD experience during the past two years. 
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Part II was concerned with English-teaching problems divided into five subcategories: 

1) Problems involving teachers (20 items). The questions included teachers’ qualifications related to ELT, their 
competence in using English in class, problems with using ICT, teaching main skills and/or integrated skills of 
English, using techniques for arousing learners’ interest, and their own opportunities to be exposed to English 
language. 

2) Problems involving students (20 items). Examples of questionnaire items involved student attitudes towards 
English, motivation, insufficient knowledge and basic skills of English, and opportunities to practice or 
experience the use of the language. 

3) Problems involving curricula and textbooks (10 items). It included curricular objectives, coverage of the 
content, textbooks mandated, and lack of expert curriculum advisors. 

4) Problems involving assessment (9 items). This section included lack of knowledge or abilities in creating tests 
of different language skills, appropriateness of each test types, etc. 

5) Problems involving other factors contributing to successful teaching and learning (10 items). Such factors 
included funds and support in production or adaptation of teaching materials and teaching aids, sufficiency of 
English native speakers in schools, class size and time allocation for English subjects, and availability of the 
language laboratories or computers in the schools. 

In addition, there was an open-ended question asking: What are other English-teaching problems you are facing? 

Part III was concerned with teacher-perceived needs for professional development. It comprised two subsections: 
types of PD (13 items), and content areas of PD (25 items). Some examples of the former included short term 
and long term training courses, in-house training, study trips, and workshops. The latter included the training 
courses on English-language proficiency, teaching methodology of English and communicative skills, and 
conducting classroom research. 

There were also two open-ended questions: Are there any other types or content areas of PD you need? If/When 
not getting financial support from school, are you willing to pay for your own professional development? 

2.4 Data Analysis 

The demographic information was analyzed and descriptive statistics of frequencies, percentage, mean and 
standard deviation were used to measure the levels of agreement to the statements concerning teaching problems 
and needs for professional development. An average score of a 5 rating scale was interpreted to show levels of 
agreement to each questionnaire item as the following: 4.51-5.00 representing very high level of agreement; 
3.51-4.50, high; 2.51-3.50, moderate; 1.51-2.50, low; and 1.00-1.50, very low. 

3. Research Findings 

3.1 Information about the Respondents 

The findings show several features typical of Thai teachers of English. For example, the stereotyped gender of 
English teachers in Thailand is female. It comprises 82.3% of the subjects in this study. The majority (91.2%) of 
the secondary school teachers is bachelor’s degree holders and 8.8% have a master’s degree in ELT. A minority 
of the subjects are novice teachers while over half of them have been in service for more than fifteen years, and 
their teaching workload is about 16 to 20 hours per week, excluding administrative tasks. Over 55% of the 
respondents had no more than 3 days of PD experience, while only about 14% of them had more than 10 days of 
PD experience during the past two years. 

3.2 Responses to Research Objective One 

To survey English-teaching problems related to teachers, students, curricula and textbooks, assessment, and other 
teaching support in the nine schools from three SESAs. 

The findings from this section can be presented in the following figure. 
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Figure 1. English teaching problems in Thailand 


As can be seen from Figure 1, students were seen attributing to English teaching problems at a high level while 
problems involving teachers, curricula and textbooks, assessment and other factors contributing to successful 
teaching problems were rated at a moderate level. The highest and lowest ranks of each category are as follows: 

3.2.1 Problems Involving Teachers 

The respondent-teachers moderately agreed with the problems involving themselves. The top five highest ranks 
of their problems were concerned with 1) teaching writing, 2) incorporating experiential learning into English 
classes, 3) their own minimal use and/or exposure to English, 4) teaching listening and speaking, and 5) using 
games and songs effectively in English classes (mean scores: 3.35, 3.29, 3.21, 3.06, and 3.06 respectively). 

In contrast, they showed a low level of agreement with four statements concerning 1) their dislike of teaching 
English, 2) their lack of English teaching qualifications, 3) problems with teaching vocabulary, and 4) problems 
with teaching grammar and structure (mean scores: 1.62, 2.18, 2.38, and 2.44 respectively). 

3.2.2 Problems Involving Students 

The respondents agreed at a high level that students were a problematic factor in the success of their teaching. 
Eight items got the mean scores of over 4. The highest problems included 1) students not having enough practice 
in English on their own, 2) students lacking opportunities for English exposure outside class, 3) students’ 
insufficient knowledge and skills of English, 4) students thinking in Thai before translating to English, 5) 
students having problems with writing, 6) students lacking patience in practicing English, 7) students having 
problems with listening and pronunciation, and 8) students lacking confidence in speaking English (mean scores: 

4.38- 4.06). Only two items were seen as problematic at a moderate level: the students’ views on the usefulness of 
English and their wish to be taught by native speakers of English (mean scores: 3.09 and 3.50). 

3.2.3 Problems Involving Curricula and Textbooks 

Responses relating to curricula and textbooks were at the moderate level. The top five problematic areas 
involved 1) the impracticality of the guidelines for managing activities in the curricula, 2) the curricula having 
too much to cover, 3) teachers not understanding the details of the curricula, 4) the inappropriateness of the 
curricula for local conditions, and 5) teachers lacking expert curriculum advisors (mean scores: 3.38-2.97). The 
problems with the curricula not being up-to-date and teachers lacking opportunities to choose their own 
textbooks were perceived at a low level (mean scores: 2.41and 2.47). 

3.2.4 Problems Involving Assessment 

The teachers felt they had a moderate level of problems about assessment. The items that indicated a rather high 
degree of problems involved 1) assessment of listening-speaking skills, 2) writing, and 3) listening (mean scores: 

3.38- 3.29). The least problematic aspect was the ability to construct tests of grammar and structure, and 
vocabulary (mean scores: 2.71 and 2.97). 

3.2.5 Problems Involving Other Factors 

When asked about other factors contributing to teaching success, the teachers had a moderate opinion about this. 
The highest ranked problems involved 1) inadequate supplies of computers and language laboratories to aid 
teaching, 2) lack of teachers who were English native speakers, and 3) limited time-allocation for English classes 
(mean scores: 3.35-3.15). They saw large classes as less problematic as inadequacy of teaching aids (mean = 
2.85), while the least problem involved funds available for teacher professional development (mean = 2.79). 
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Additionally, a few respondents emphasized at the open-ended section on their overloaded teaching and 
administrative tasks; everyone had been responsible for more than three administrative tasks. About ten teachers 
said students lacked patient and additional practice of English outside class; students always came back to class 
with blank eyes. A few respondents pointed out their obligation to teach students in a tutorial manner for school 
examinations and the university entrance examination, rather than teaching for communication. 

3.3 Responses to Research Objective Two 

To investigate the professional development needs of English language teachers in those schools. The summary 
of the findings is as follows: 

3.3.1 Types of PD Needs 

The respondents showed a moderate level of PD needs. The most valued PD types involved 1) three to five days 
of training, seminars or conferences, 2) study trips in Thailand and overseas and 3) furthering their study either 
in Thailand or overseas (mean scores: 3.59-3.38). The respondents showed the least attention to the two to three 
month training courses (mean = 2.79). 

3.3.2 Content Areas of Professional Development 

Although the respondents showed a moderate level of PD needs, surprisingly, they showed a high level of 
agreement on every single content area listed in the questionnaire. There were top seven areas yielding the mean 
scores of over 4, which included 1) teaching strategies that enable students to communicate in English, 2) their 
own English proficiency development, especially in listening-speaking and writing skills, 3) teaching 
listening-speaking to students, 4) teaching language and culture, and 5) teaching writing (mean scores: 
4.15-4.00). The area that seemed the least problematic or needed was knowledge about using a student-centered 
teaching approach, even though the mean score was quite high (mean = 3.56). 

Also, from the responses to the open-ended questions, 37% of them were willing to cover for their own expenses 
if/when they could not get financial support from their school for the PD programs they wanted to attend. Two of 
them said most available PD programs crashed with their heavy teaching schedules. 

4. Discussion 

When compared the study results to the findings reported by Noopong (2002), the perceptions of both groups of 
teacher-respondents were similar and different in many ways. For example, Nopong’s study similarly revealed 
that most of the problems concerning teachers, curricula and textbooks, and student assessment were at a 
moderate level, while most of those concerning students were at a high level. Flowever, while the current study 
found that other factors contributing to successful teaching such as lack of English native speakers, inadequate 
budget for teaching materials, insufficient financial support for teachers’ PD and students’ extra-curricular 
activities, and inaccessibility for language resources were seen as moderately serious problems, Noopong 
reported them as the most serious problems for language teaching. The findings of the current study may 
attribute to two main questions to be discussed: 

Question 1: Although many English test results of Thai people or Thai students were unsatisfactory as 
mentioned earlier, why were problems involving teachers, curricula and textbooks, assessment, and factors 
contributing to successful teaching seen at a moderate level in the current study? 

It is likely that two main reasons are involved in answering this question. First and foremost, the Thailand 
Education Reform Project, 2002, may have helped subside the seriousness of the problems as cited in Tantranon 
(2009): 

In the year 2006, several projects have been undertaken to enhance the quality> of education and the quality> of 
teachers. Resources and investment for education and development of teachers, faculty staff and educational 
personnel have been allocated to raise the standards and professionalism in terms of ethics, as well as academic 
skills. There were large number of teachers and education personnel who attended conferences and training 
courses to support their continuing professional development (CPD) in Local Education Service Areas across 
the country. The Ministry’ of Education (MOE) also supports CPD activities in schools and the use of computers 
and access of internet for networking between teachers to share new teaching and learning techniques. These 
collaborative networks both online and face-to-face activities facilitated interaction and sharing of experiences 
and common interests and lead to further improvement in the classroom, (p. 31) 

This means that each English teacher should have experienced some kinds of PD, and most secondary schools of 
today have probably been better-equipped with facilities necessary for language learning and teaching. This may 
support the findings that the respondents disagreed with the statements that they disliked teaching English or 
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they had problems with their qualifications. Nor did they agree that the problems about facilities supporting 
teaching were serious. 

The second reason that may help explain the situation of English-language teaching is that Thai teachers of 
English seem to cope surprisingly well with presumed common problems such as overly large classes, limited 
and impractical curricula and textbooks, difficulties with language assessment, and limited availability of 
computers and other instructional aids. They have made do with what they have and rated the problems as 
moderately serious. In addition, they seem to have been doing well in some particular areas. For example, they 
disagreed that they had serious problems concerning teaching and constructing the tests of vocabulary, grammar 
and structure. 

However, the skills focus that teachers of ten years ago perceived important were reading and writing skills, 
while teachers of this current study wished to improve teaching strategies for communication skills. As the 
findings revealed, the teachers’ top five problematic areas, although at a moderate level, involved teaching 
writing, incorporating experiential learning into English classes, their own minimal use or exposure to English, 
teaching listening and speaking, and using games and songs effectively in English classes. Also, the teachers’ PD 
needs shifted from those of Noopong’s teachers, who requested strategies for teaching reading, writing, and 
knowledge of psychology in teaching respectively, to the needs of equipping teachers with strategies for teaching 
listening-speaking or conversation and writing. 

Thai teachers of English in this study focused more on developing their own and their students’ productive skills 
such as speaking and writing probably because of their weaknesses in these areas. It is widely accepted that 
Thais, even university graduates, have much difficulty successfully communicating in English. According to 
Suwanarak and Phothongsunun (2009), half of undergraduate students participating in their study pointed out 
that they were unable to use English to communicate in real situations as they were weak in listening and 
speaking skills. They attributed the failures to themselves - having made little effort in practicing English. These 
students’ responses may, to some extent, give the answer to the following second discussion question. 

Question 2: Why were the problems involving students seen at a high level by both studies? 

While the problems involving teachers were assessed at a moderate level, the problems involving students were 
rated high. Above all, the respondents thought that students did not practice English enough in their own time, 
students thought in Thai before translating it into English when struggling to communicate, and students had 
problems with writing and pronunciation. Moreover, students lacked patience in practicing English and had little 
exposure to English outside class, which may in turn contribute to their lack of confidence in speaking English. 
Nevertheless, the teachers perceived that students could see the importance of English, and some of them wanted 
to study English with native speakers. Still, from the open-ended question section, about ten teachers mentioned 
that students did not pay enough attention to English studying, and nor did they have enough practice of English 
in their own time. A teacher wrote: ‘ Students usually came back to my English class the following week with 
‘blank eyes ’ as if they had never at all heard anything I was trying to review and link with the new lesson. ’ 

The findings from teachers’ perceptions in both studies similarly indicated the students’ lack of patience 
practicing English and students’ minimal exposure to English outside class. These two causes of failure seem 
impossible to solve in Thailand context. Many researchers (e.g. Dodds, 1994; Williams and Burden, 1999; 
Whitley and Frieze, 1985 - cited in Suwanarak & Phothongsunun, 2009) emphasized two factors contributing to 
success or failure of learning and teaching: the students themselves, and the teachers. The former - regarding 
their motivation and attitudes - is regarded as an internal factor affecting learning. It outweighs the latter, an 
external factor, which involves teaching contexts and the learning environment. In other words, no matter how 
well teaching strategies are employed, success seems out of reach without student perseverance. This seems to 
be real worrying because if English study results are still unsatisfactory internationally as mentioned earlier, 
English will be a great barrier for future Thais to be competitive in employment to economists, engineers and 
scientists from Malaysia, Singapore and the Philippines. The agreement of the ‘Free Flow of Skilled Labor’ or 
‘Mobility of professions in ASEAN community’ set out in 2015 will be advantageous to other ASEAN nationals 
who are more fluent in the ASEAN lingua franca and the international language of science, business, tourism, 
etc.: English. The teacher-respondents have shown their real concern and awareness in improving the learners’ 
and their own communication skills. Thus, in terms of professional development, a training course that gives 
priority to such skills should be valuable. Also, the findings revealed that the teachers seemed to have greater 
difficulties with the assessment of listening-speaking skills, writing, and listening; therefore, organizers of PD 
programs should be aware of such needs. 
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Another highly-rated problem involving students is their insufficiency in the knowledge of English language. 
Although secondary school students have studied English for about 500 hours from their six years of elementary 
schools, their basic skills are very limited. Again, they seldom have exposure to or practice of English outside 
class. In the researcher’s view, it is rather depressing to discuss Thai learners’ exposure to English language. 
Most of them have three hours of English per week, resulting in forty-five hours per semester or ninety hours per 
year. According to Archibald et al.(2006, p. 3), “ Learning a second language for 95 hours per year for six years 
will not lead to functional bilingualism and fluency in the second language. Expectations must be realistic.” A 
book that should be introduced to our learners is entitled “Outliers” by Malcom Gladwell (2008), who 
‘highlights the research behind the notion that true expertise is achieved after an individual has invested 10,000 
hours in learning or practicing a skill.’ He investigated the success of Bill Gates, the Beatles, and other great 
achievers; they all acquired wealth and fame through the true key to success-‘a matter of practicing a specific 
task for a total of around 10,000 hours.’ If we take a close look at hours spent for EFL instruction in Thailand, 
ninety hours of English classes per year, an individual student, to attain 10,000 hours of practice and achieve 
expert fluency, needs at least 100 years! This has not yet taken individual or context differences into account. 
Although some may want to argue that not all Thai learners of English want to attain ‘an expert level’ or spend 
that much of intense training, it indicates that one of the critical flaws of Thailand education is the lack of 
emphasizing that learning must be done at all times and in all contexts: formal, non-formal and informal (Eaton, 
2011). English language learning is obviously insufficient if it takes place only in the classroom. Teachers, thus, 
should be trained to offer strategies and guidance that promote or encourage students’ self-directed learning and 
create their affection to learn. For those who love learning, the more they study or learn, it will naturally follow 
that both their comprehension and production skills will be improved. 

5. Conclusion 

From this study, Thai teachers of English view the problems involving themselves, curricula and textbooks, 
assessment, and other factors supporting teaching success at a moderate level. They see a high level of problems 
resulting from students’lack of exposure to English and insufficient background of the language. Students’ lack 
of perseverance in practicing or seeking more opportunities to practice the language also contributes to their lack 
of confidence in using language for communication. Although the teachers’ needs for professional development 
and for PD funds are at the moderate level, they are aware of continuing professional development and 
availability of PD programs. They show a high level of interest and value to all areas contributing to their career 
success: their own English proficiency, and instructional/pedagogical strategies for teaching and assessing 
productive skills such as listening-speaking and writing skills in particular. 

6. Recommendations for Further Study 

1) Although this study was on a small scale basis, the findings might provide a condensation of the content areas 
of professional development programs that need to be organized in the future. Teachers see the necessity of 
teaching productive skills such as listening-speaking and writing over the teaching of reading and grammar and 
structure. The training courses that help improve teachers’ English proficiency are also highly valued. 

2) For any PD program that is well established, it is worthwhile to conduct a follow-up study to find out whether 
the participants are henceforth able to solve their teaching problems or apply what they gain from the program in 
their teaching situation. Alternately, a teacher-driven PD program may be more valuable because it may result in 
the delivery methods and the content areas that directly serve the participants’ needs. 

3) The current study presents only the teachers’ perspectives on English-teaching problems; it may be 
worthwhile to take the other side of the coin i.e. Thai learners’ views on English teaching and learning problems 
into consideration, too. 

4) There should be some research conducted on number of hours of exposure necessary for Thai learners to 
become moderately proficient users of English. This may help advocate self-directed learning or help policy 
makers see the necessity to provide more time-allocation for English classes, hire more English native speakers, 
or support using English in teaching other subjects to increase students’ English exposure. 
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